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Communicated for ‘** The Friend,” 
OBSERVATIONS 


ly, if not generally, entrusted to the superin-|ciple, or relate to a particular case? Ifa 
tendence of an overseer, who has not the same | general principle is established, what is that 
interest as the master in their life and health. | principle? Does the text prove, that any man 

1 am aware it may be argued, that in judg- | may lawfully enslave any, or every other man 
ing of the lawfulness of slavery, we are to| whom he can subject to his authority? If the 
cousider its necessary incidents ; and not ad-| Barbary Powers should equip a fleet, and make 
duce its abuses as arguments against the thing | a descent upon the shores of the Chesapeake, 
itself. But to this Foe, that if the sla-|and carry off the white inbabitants of Vir- 
very now existing among us, taking it as it is,/ginia or Maryland into slavery, would this 
cannot be defended upon Scripture authority, | text prove that they were acting in conformity 
the author of the Review has spent his strength |to the Divine will? So far as any general 
for nought. If he did not design to produce | principle is established, so far as the holders 
a Scriptural defence of American slavery, with | of slaves are shown to be — with 
its vices and virtues; but of some utopian sys-| favour in the sight of heaven, | do not see 
tem which may be imagined, but no where|that the argument is more available with us 


On a Pamphlet entitled “ Brief Examination | exists, he has certainly left his work incom-| than it would be if advanced by them in de- 
of Scripture Testimony on the Institution of | plete. He should explain to us what the sys-| fence of te the natives of Europe or 


Slavery.” —By Esocu Lewis, 


(Continued from page 43.) 


tem is which he meens to defend. He ought| America into slavery. gee e 
to inform us in what particulars his system| The reviewer will probably incline to limit 
differs from that which exists among us.|the application of-his own principle to the 


The condition of the slave, when considered | When we hear these points properly explain- | descendants of Shem and Japheth, on the one 
as a member of civil society, is stated in mai we may be prepared to judge, whether | side, and the children of Ham on the other. 


work last cited, as follows :— 


slavery thus modified, will be obnoxious to|If so, I hope he will keep to the text; and 


Ist. A slave cannot be a witness against athe objections now made to the existing sys-| confine the decree of servitude to the descend- 


white person, either in a civil or criminal | tem. 


cause, 
2d. He cannot be a party to a civil suit. 


If slavery can be divested of every|ants of Canaan. The denunciation of Noah 
thing which is revolting to humanity, and ren-| contains no mention of Ham, but applies ex- 


| dered entirely just and equal, perhaps we shall | clusively to Canaan. If then we urge this 


3d. The benefits of education are withheld | all agree, that the system thus purified is not| denunciation as a reason for holding the ne- 


from the slave. 

ith. The meane of mora! and religious in- 
struction are not granted to the slave; on the 
contrary, the efforts of the humane and cha- 
ritable to supply these wants are discounte- 
nanced by law. 

Sth. Submission is required of the slave, 
not to the will of his master only, but to that 
of all other white persons. 

6th. The penal codes of the slave-holding 
states bear much more severely upon slaves 
than upon white persons. 

7th. Slaves are persecuted and tried upon 
criminal accusations, in a manner inconsistent 
with the rights of humanity. 

These propositions are severally discussed 
by Judge Stroud, and their correctness clearly 
proved, from the laws and usages of the slave- 


holding states. In some of them, indeed, there 
are provisions on the statute book, ostensibly | 


designed to limit the power of the master; 
yet, as it is an inflexible principle in slave- 
legislation, that a slave cannot be a witness 
against a white person, those provisions must, 
in general, lose their power from want of tes- 
timony to enforce them. Though, perhaps, 


in very atrocious cases, the abuses of the mas- | 


ter may be sometimes restrained by legal 
prosecution, it is obvious, from the general 
tenor of the laws, that the slave is commonly 
indebted, for such security as he enjoys, much 
more to the humanity of the master, than to 
the protection of law. But, unhappily, on 
large plantations, the slaves are very frequent- 





| sinful. 


The first Scripture argument in defence of | duce their genealogy, and show that they are 


| Shem ; and Canaan shall be his servant. God 


ithe tents of Shem; and Canaan shall be his|Gades, and eventually settled in Ireland, 


groes in slavery, we ought to be able to pro- 


‘negro slavery, is drawn, or attempted, from yactually the offspring of Canaan. There are 


| Gen, ix. 25, 26, 27. “Cursed be Canaan; a ser- | some historical facts which furnish ground to 


| vant of servants shall he be unto his brethren. | believe, that numbers of the descendants of 
| And he said, Blessed be the Lord God of| Canaan, who escaped the sword of Joshua, 


made their way along the southern shore of 
\shall enlarge Japheth, and he shall dwell in|the Mediterranean, crossed the Straits of 





servant.” where their posterity still remain. If this 
| Upon this, he argues that God decreed sla-| fact could be clearly proved, it would proba- 
| very, and shows in that decree tokens of good | bly do very little towards damping the ardour 
'will to the master. It is certainly a very |of Daniel O’Connell for the liberation of his 
| strained construction of this text that can| countrymen; or towards convincing the emi- 
|afford any excuse for negro slavery. How} grants from that island, that their rights were 
| does it prove that slavery was decreed? Will| inferior to those of other inhabitants of this 
lany person soberly assert that every thing/country. Though Africa appears te have 
which was Divinely predicted was decreed? been settled by the posterity of Ham, yet, 
Whatever the Almighty has decreed, must|from such light as history affords, we are 
have been consistent with his will. For we| authorized to conclude, that the first occu- 
cannot imagine that he would decree what he | pants of that continent were descended from 
did not will should take place. Yet the Scrip-|Cush, Mizraim and Phut. Considering the 
tures abound with predictions of very atro-| negroes then as the posterity of Ham, they do 
cious actions. Our Lord told his disciples | not appear to belong to the Canaanitish branch 
that one of them should betray him, and pro-| of his family. 

\ eataiond a woe upon the man who should verify| The sons of Canaan unquestionably settled 
the prediction.* He also informed Peter that} in the land which bore his name. Upon this 
he would deny him.t Did this prediction jus- | point, the testimony of Moses is unequivocal. 
tify the denial, or prove that it was decreed?) The land of Canaan was afterwards assigned 
But suppose we grant the reviewer his own|to the descendants of Abraham, who belonged 
construction; admit it was decreed, what do|to the family of Shem. The Canaanites were 
we gain? Does this establish a general prin-| partly exterminated by the sword, and partly 
Lg pre expelled. The remnant were subjected to the 
dominion of Israel. But we are expressly 








i * Matt. xxvi. 21—24. t Ib. 34, 
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of those ple.* Here then we see 
he prediction Of Noah verified, in the pos- 
terity of Canaan, in consequence of their own 
iniquities, and not of an original decree. This 
servitude, however, will appear in the sequel 
to have been very different from the slavery of 
our time and country. 

We are next treated with an article of con- 
siderable length respecting ‘the patriarch 
Abraham, who is claimed as one of the slave- 
holding fraternity. ‘The reviewer informs us, 
that all the ancient Jewish writers of note, 
and Christian commentators agree, that by 
the “souls they had gotten in Haran,” are 
meant their slaves, or those persons they had 
bought with their money in Haran. Abram 
is thus, upon out first acquaintance with him, 
introduced to usin the character of a slave- 
holder. As there is no authentic history, ex- 
cept the Bible, which extends back to the days 
of Abram, the Jewish and Christian commen- 
tators can give us, at best, nothing more than 
their own conjectures on this subject. Moses 
has not told us that the souls were bought at 
all. Anthony Purver, amost laborious bibli- 
cal student, observes on this»passage, that the 
word translated souls is singular, and signifies 
person; and that the adjective all; which is 
connected with substance, is not applied to it. 
He likewise says, the verb used here, pro- 
perly means made. Hence he conjectures, 
that the person or persons alluded to, may 
have been one or more proselytes who left 
their idolatrous country, to accompany the 
patriarch on account of his religion. This 
question, however, is of little importance ; tor 
the history of Abraham clearly proves, that 
his servants were not held as our slaves are. 

The first place where the kind of property 
which Abram had, is meationed, sheep, oxen, 
asses and camels are enumerated.t A pastoral 
owner of such property, in an open country, 
must have herdmen, or shepherds, to attend 
them; we are accordingly informed, that 
Abram had men servants and maid servants. 
The supposition that these servants were held 
to involuntary service, as the slaves now 
are, is not only gratuitous, but inconsistent 
with the nature of the case. If Abram, by 
his sole authority, wandering as a stranger, 
through a sparsely settled country, without po- 
litical connection with any people but his own 
family, was able to retain a whole army of 
slaves, in hereditary and involuntary servi- 
tude, he must have had an astonishing capa- 
city for government. The three hundred and 
eighteen whom he armed to pursue the plun- 
derers of Sodom,t are said to have been born 
in his house, and trained or instructed ; but 
the term servants, which the reviewer inter- 
prets slaves, is not in the origival, They are 
afterwards called young men, and unquestion- 
ably composed a part of Abram’s family. The 
very circumstance of their being eatrusted 
with arms, in such an emergency, is evidence 
enough that their service was not involuntary. 
The fidelity manifested by these domestics, 
divided as they were by night, viainly shows 


informed, ow pi i of the wich lcheir attachment to Rate ‘uinnia: With a 





* Deut. ix. 4,5. Levit. xviii. 24, 25. 
t Ibid, xiv. 14, 


+ Gen, xii. 16. 
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family, such as these facts prove Abram’s to 
have been, and flocks and herds to employ and 
maintain them, we need not wonder that he 
should be pronounced a mighty prince, by the 
head of One of those isolated tribes who then 
occupied the land. 

It would be rather amusing to observe,—if 
we could permit ourselves to be amused ona 
subject involving the interests of humanity 
and religion,—how readily the reviewer substi- 
tutes his own conjectures and interpolations 
for historical facts. Where do we find it sta- 
ted in the Bible that these three hundred and 
eighteen were the children born of slaves, 
whom Abram brought with him from Haran? 
W hat do we know of their parentage, except 
that they were born in Abram’s house? As 
we do not know what became of the children 
of these reputed slaves, it appeared necessary, 
in order to support the doctrine of hereditary 
slavery in Abram’s family, to presume that 
their parents were slaves. But the historian 
being silent upon that point, we may safely 
confess our ignorance respccting it. 

We are told by the reviewer that, “ when 
Abraham went up out of Egypt, it is stated 
that he was ‘ very rich,’ not only in flocks and 
slaves, but in ‘silver and gold’ also.” An 
incautious reader of this passage might sup- 
pose, that slaves or servants were mentioned 
in the text as a part of Abram’s wealth ; but 
the Bible, to which the writer professes to pay 
so much regard, saysno such thing. Itsays, 
“ And Abram was very rich in cattle, in silver 
and in gold.”* We are again told, that Lot 
had flocks, and herds, and tents.t Here, in 
both cases, is an account of property; but 
nothing is said of slaves as a part of it. Yet 
we find they had herdmen, and a strife among 
them Jed to ‘a separation of the patriarchs 
themselves. If these passages do not prove, 
they plainly intimate that cattle, tents, silver 
and gold, and not slaves, were the components 
of Abram’s wealth. 

The nature of the servitude which existed 
in the patriarchal family, is illustrated by a 
circumstance which the advocates of slavery 
do not often quote. When Abram complain- 
ed of having no child, he observed, “ the stew- 
ard of my house is this Eliezer of Damascus. 
Behold, to me thou hast given no seed ; and lo 
one born in my house is mine heir.” { If those 
born in his house were slaves, it was no tri- 
fling privilege to be one of Abram’s slaves, 
as long at least as he had no children of his 
own. But this passage shows, conclusively, 
that the children born in his house were con- 
sidered a part of his family ; and, in case he 
had died childless, would have inherited his 
estate. If John Randolph had died intestate, 
would all or any of his slaves have been his 
heirs ? 

The reviewer attempts to deduce an argu- 
ment in support of slavery, from the presents 
which Abimelech made to Abraham. Among 
these, we find men servants and women ser- 
vants enumerated. He argues, that Abime- 
fJech would offer him nothing which Abraham’s 





+ Ibid. v. 
§ Ibid, xx. 14, 


* Gen. xiii. 2, 


4,]bid. xv. 2, 3. 





sense of moral obligation would not permit 
him toown. As Abraham appears to have 
accepted these presents, it is interred that he 
bad no scraple with regard to holding slaves. 
To test the force of this argument, I would 
propose that the writer, or any other slave- 
holder of the south, shall offer a few healthy 
young slaves to Gerritt Smith, Lewis Tappan, 
or any other abolitionist of the north, without 
either sheep or oxen to accompany them, and 
see whether the present will be accepted. 
The advocates of emancipation are well known 
to have made considerable pecuniary sacrifi- 
ces, in the purchase of slaves for the purpose 
of making them free ; it is, therefore, not pro- 
bable they will refuse to accept of such as may 
be offered gratuitously. . We are not informed 
how these servants were treated after they 
came into the possession of Abraham, or how 
long they were retained ; but we know enough 
to authorize the conclusion, that their situ- 
ation, both in a civil and religious sense, was 
not impaired by changing their service. 

We are next presented with the case of 
Hagar, in which the reviewer has attempted, 
rather unseasonably, some exhibition of wit. 
He informs us, that the angel who found her 
in the wilderness, did not repeat to her a 
homily, upon doing to others as we would 
they should do unto us, nor heap reproach 
upon Sarah asa hypocrite, and upon Abraham 
as a tyrant; but addressed her as Sarah’s 
maid. Whether this was designed as a bur- 
esque on the injunction of our Saviour, or 
upon those who may quote it, we easily dis- 
cover that this author is better pleased with 
those passages of Scripture which can be 
pressed into the service of slavery, than with 
those which cannot. But truly there appears 
little need in that case for such a homily, 
Though there way some womanish jealousy 
manifested, both by the mistress and maid, 
the actual injustice seems to be chargeable 
upon the former. The maxim of our Lord, 
if addressed to Sarah, would probably have 
been seasonable. The narrative, however, 
supplies no evidence that hypocrisy was any 
part of Sarah’s delinquency. Abraham’s ty- 
ranny consisted in trusting, perhaps rather 
too implicitly, to the discretion of his wife. 

The reviewer dwells on this case, as an 
exemplification of the abuse of this institution, 
and a rigid exercise of arbitrary authority ; 
and professes to infer, that if the institution of 
slavery had been offensive in the Divine sight, 
this occasion must have called forth an ex- 
pression of disapprobation. But, suppose 
there had been such an expression, would 
the reviewer have charged the rebuke to the 
institution itself, or to its abuse? He seems 
indeed not to have perceived the point and 
force of his own argument. After painting 
the transaction in much darker colours than 
the history warrants, he exults in the conclu- 
sion, that the angel commanded this suffering 
victim of female tyranny to return to her mis- 
tress, and submit herself under her hands. 
Now, if this fact, as represented by our au- 
thor, furnishes an argument in support of sla- 
very at all, it justifies the abuse of authority. 
The argument, therefore, loses all its value 
by proving too much. For I hope the 
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reviewer will not deny that the declaration of } 


David, ** He that ruleth over men must be just, 
ruling in the fear of God,”* is applicable to the 
masters of slaves; and that a tyrannical ex- 
ercise of their authority is sinful. 

But if we soberly consider this case, we may 
readily perceive that this yas not an occasion 
to call for an expression of disapprobation, 
either of the use or abuse of power. Hagar 
was not using either lawful or unlawful au- 
thority. The rebuke, if uttered at all, should 
have been addressed to Abraham, or Sarah. 
Hagar was not the messenger to carry it, and 
she needed no angelic communication to con- 
vince her of the hatefulness of tyranny. The 
angel evidently designed to comfort and in- 
struct her. He comforted her, by the assur- 
ance that the Lord had heard her affliction ; 
and he instructed her to adopt the most cer- 
tain means of regaining the favour of Sarah. 
By humbly submitting to her authority, she 
might confidently hope to remove her dis- 
pleasure. Her delicate situation demanded a 
home, and where could one be found, so proper 
as in the house of the father of her child? Of 
the nature of her service, after she returned, 
we have no information; and, consequently, 
cannot determine whether she continued in 
the capacity of a servant or not. The account 
subsequently given of Abraham’s possessions, 
certainly proves nothing in relation to her; 
for she and her son had been long dismissed 


from Abraham’s house. 


Those who insist that Hagar was a slave, 
and plead that circumstance in defence of the 
system, would do well to remember, that she 
and her son were set free expressly by Divine 
command. If they copy a part of Abraham’s 
practice, it would be well not to forget the 
conclusion of Hagar’s history. 





* 2 Sam. xxiii. 3. + Gen, xxi. 12, 


(To be continued.) 
—= 


Progress of the Pennsylvania Penitentiary 
System. 


Extracted from a recent work of Moreau Christophe, 
Inspector General of the Prisons of France. 


“ We shall now give a rapid sketch of the 
progress of this system in both worlds; this 
American system, which my readers may re- 
collect, was some few years sinee in the 
Chamber of Deputies, threatened wyth a con- 
tinental blockade. 

Its progress in America, will best be seen 


- by the following list of prisons designed and 


erected by John Haviland, of Philadelphia, 
the original architect of the system. 

(In 1790, the first cells on this system were 
erected, in the old Philadelphia Prison, by the 
Philadelphia Prison Society.) 

In 1821, the Philadelphia Penitentiary for 
900 convicts was commenced. 

In 1833, the Pittsburgh Penitentiary was 
reconstructed for 236 prisoners. 

In 1833, Allegheny county, Pa., erected a 
Prison of forty cells at Allegheny. 

In 1834, the State of New Jersey adopted 
the system, and erected the Trenton Peniten- 
tiary of 300 cells. * 
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“In 1884, Rhode Island also adopted the 


system, and the Providence Penitentiary was 
constructed of 100 cells. 


In 1834, made designs for the English Com- 


missioners, which have since been adopted 
throughout Great Britain. 


In 1835, made designs for the Prussian 


Commissioners, on which they are at present 
constructing four large prisons. 


In 1835, the Hall of Justice, or House of 


Detention, at New York, was erected on this 
system, for 188 untried prisoners. 


In 1836, furnished designs to the French 


Commissioners. 


In 1836, Essex county, New Jersey, erect- 


ed a prison of forty cells, at Newark. 


In 1836, made designs for the Canadian 


Commissioners. 


In 1838, the State of Arkansas adopted the 


system, and commenced a penitentiary of 300 
cells. 


In 1839, made designs for the Russian am- 


bassador. 


In 1841, Dauphin county, Pennsylvania, 


erected a prison of forty cells at Harrisburg. 


In addition to the above, there have been 


two county prisons erected by ‘I’. U, Walters, 
of Philadelphia. 


Indeed, since 1842, there has not been a 


prison constructed in America on any other 
plan. 


Great Britain.—This government sent in 


1834, Commissioners to examine the prisons 
of the United States, who, on their return, 
reported to Parliament, that the Pennsylvania 
system was greatly superior to any other ; 
since which it has been adopted throughout 
the United Kingdom ; and a model prison of 
520 cells (on the plan of that at Philadelphia,) 


was erected at Pentonville, near London, and 
has been in operation since November, 1842 ; 
besides which, county prisons have been erect- 


ed at the following places: at Petersborough 
of 50 cells, Scarborough 20, Hereford 100, 


Bath 200, Usk 250, Reading, Stratford, and 
Northampton, each of 300, Perth 420, and 
Wakefield 700; and others are erecting at the 
following places, Bridgewater, Ely, Wisbeach, 
Bambury, and Lincoln, of 50 each, Leicester 
200, Leeds 300, and Liverpool 1100. 

In Scotland, besides one at Glasgow, and 


another at Ayr, already conducted on this) 


system, they are about remodeling al! the 
others. 

Germany.—Germany has a decided ten- 
dency towards this system, but in this as in 
all other reforms, she temporises, studies, 
and demands the experience of other nations. 

Prussia.—P russia, however, has taken very 
decided steps in the adoption of the system, 
after having in 1835, sent Dr. Julius to the 
United States to study the Pennsylvania dis- 
cipline, the King of Prussia sent again in 
the commencement of 1842, three Commis- 
sioners (Dr. Julius, Inspector General of the 
prisons of Prussia, Grabowsky, Warden 
of the Berlin Prison, and —— Busse, Archi- 
tect) to London, to examine the Pentonville 
Prison, which he had himself visited ; all three 
were unanimous in favour of the system, and 
in consequence of their report, the king by a 
cabinet order of March, 1842, ordered that 











four prisons of 500 cells each, shall be imme- 
diately constructed in his states on this sys- 
tem (the one at Berlin is already commenced.) 
And all the Houses of Detention [Maison 
d’Arret] shall henceforth be built on this plan. 
This decision is destined to have great influ- 
ence with the other States in Germany, par- 
ticularly through the instrumentality of the 
“ Journal des Prisons,” which is published 
quarterly at Berlin, in favour of the Pennsyl- 
vania Discipline. 

Duchy of Nassau.—This system has been 
for several years in operation in the Prison of 
Eberbach in this Duchy, where it has produ- 
ced the most satisfactory results with regard 
to morals, health, expense and labour. 

Grand Duchy of Baden is at present con- 
structing a prison of 400 cells on this system, 
it having been already successfully tried here 
in the prison at Bruchsal. 

Frankford on the Maine is also construct- 
ing a prison on this plan. Dr. Georges Bar- 
entrapp, having induced the Senate to adopt 
the Pennsylvania system for the new prison 
of this city. 

Hamburg.—The Senate of Hamburg sent 
some time since an architect, Hudtwalker, to 
London, to study the construction of the Pen- 
tonville prison, and are about erecting one on 
this system. 

Holland.—In Holland, a circular from the 
Minister of the Interior, recommends to the 
Governors of the Provinces, the adoption of 
this system in all the houses of detention 
throughout the whole kingdom, as a prelimi- 
nary to its adoption in the State Prisons. 

Belgium.—Here at Ghent, the very prison 
in which the Auburn or silent discipline had 
its origin, there has been for several years in 
successful operation, a block of cells on this 
system, called the Philadelphia Quarter. 

Switzerland.— And at Geneva, where they 
have so long boasted of having the most per- 
fect silent prison in the world, they are at 
present constructing a House of Detention of 
120 cells, on the Pennsylvania plan. 

The Canton of Vaud has gone much far- 
ther, and adopted this system in all her pris- 
ons, district as well as central. 

Sweden.—In Sweden, seven large prisons 
are in progress of construction on this system, 
one at Stockholm, and one in each Provin- 
cial Capital. And the Prince Royal, Oscar of 
Sweden, has written a very able work in fa- 
vour of the Pennsylvania system. 


Norway.—-A commission appointed in Nor- 
way for the examination of this subject, have 
reported unanimously in favour of the Phila- 
delphia discipline. 

Poland.—In 1835, Poland commenced the 
erection of a House of Detention on this sys- 
tem, of 380 cells, which has since been in 
successful operation, and she is now about 
adopting it in her other prisons. 

Spain.—The government of Spain com- 
menced building some years since, a prison 
on this system at Madrid, but the continued 
wars of this unhappy country have stopped 
the work. 

Denmark is as yet undecided, though the 
majority of a commission lately appointed to 
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examine the subject, reported in favour of the | vatory at the old French fort built by Bou-| Astronomical Clock.—After four years la- 
Pennsylvania system. , gainville. A most interesting series of obeer:) bour, the repairs of the astronomical clock at 
Russia.—This Pennsylvanian impulse (im-| vations is carrying on. Those upon the pen-| Strasbourg are completed, and it will be set 
pulsion Pennsylvanianne) is acting even in|dulum are noted every quarter of an hour.jin motion on the meeting of the Scientific 
Russia, at least an eminent person from St.| Astronomical observations are also carefully |Congress on the 28th. In this curious piece 
Petersburg, visited Paris last year, on his|made by the officers. ‘Thermometers are|jof mechanism, the revolution of the sun, the 
way to examine the principal prisons of| placed both above the ground and under it;|moon, and the planets are marked down with 
France, England, and America. (‘The Russi-| mine, with my barometers, are also now doing |scientific exactnes# Seven figures represent 
an Ambassador obtained in 1839, by order of | duty with the rest, and have the honour to be|the seven days of the week, each appearing in 
his government, designs from John Havi-| registered also. ‘The anemometers, showing |its turn on the day allotted to it. The four 
land.) the direction and force of the winds, will add|ages come forward to strike the quarters, and 
France.—Having reached France, this re-| much to the valuable information afforded by|the skeleton Death strikes the hours. At noon, 
form takes the character of this great people. | Captain Sullivan, R. N., respecting these is-|the twelve apostles advance in succession to 
Here nothing is left to chance, nothing is pre-| lands. Pluviameters are also carefully regis-| bend down before the figure of our Saviour, 
cipitate, nothing shows want of reflection or|tered. A tide-guage is by the jetty, and an|who gives them the benediction. At the 
infatuation. co the reform proceeds with | excellent magnetic observatory, where the dip,|same moment, a cock claps his wings and 
a peaceful, measured, but sure step; because | intensity, and variation of the needle are car-|crows three times. It is said to be one of the 
each step that it proceeds the ground is first | fully registered by able observers. The offi-| most curious pieces of clock-work in Europe. 
examined, and experience and study are its| cers relieve each other in regular watches on|—Jhid. 
guides. these duties; and | never met with such de- 
It is now thirteen years, that the govern-|votees of science. You would be delight- = 
ment has been occupied with this subject ; | ed tosee Captain Ross’s little hammock swing-| “Punishment of Death.—Esquimauz Philo- 
during which not only all the prisons within | ing close to his darling pendulum, and a large sophy.—Amongst the Esquimaux, according 
the kingdom have been most minutely exam- | hole in the thin partition, that he may see it|tg Sir John Ross, the crime of murder very 
ined, but commissioners have been sent to ex-|at any moment, and Captain Crozier’s ham- rarely occurs. When it does, the murder- 
amine those of almost every country in the| mock is close alongside of it. The floor of|ey’s punishment consists in being banished to 
world ; amongst these De Beaumont and De | this room. is mother earth, from our want of perpetual solitude, or to be shunned by every 
Tocqueville, in 1831, and Demetz and}timber. Captain Ross has been so kind, at} individual of his tribe—insomuch, that even 
Blouet, in 1836, were sent to the United| my request, as to add to these observations] the sight of him is avoided by all who may 
States. All these gentlemen reported in fa-| another series, to ascertain the rate of evapo- inadvertently meet him. On being asked why 
vour of the Pennsylvania system. ll the}ration in these islands; and Hooker, the} his Jife is not taken in return, it was replied, 
documents thus collected have led the govern- | botanist, is also so good as to draw up a re-{« that this would be to make themselves 
ment to the inevitable and logical conclusion, | port on the grasses, the prevailing gramina equally bad—that the loss of his life would 
that the only system that France should adopt | being considered as unknown in Europe. The|not restore the other—and that he who 
is, the French system of separate confinement. | splendid tussack grass is the gold and glory| should commit such an act would be equally 
This system is first to go into operation in the | of these islands. It will, I hope, yet make guilty.” 
Houses of Detention, and afterwards in all the | the fortune of Orkney and Irish landholders 
other prisons. With a view to which Houses|of peat bogs. Every animal here feeds npon 
of Detention are at present constructing at|it with avidity, and fattens in a short time. 
Guiogamp, Tours, Carcassonne, Montpelier,|It may be planted and cut like the guinea 
Saint Quentin, Saint Pons, Rochelle, Bordeaux, | grass of the West Indies. The blades are 
and Paris. about six feet long, and 200 to 300 shoots 
In the meantime, the system has been for| spring from one plant. I have proved, by 
near three years in successful operation, in| several experiments, that one man can cut 100 
the Juvenile Penitentiary of La Roquette, at | bundles in a day, and that a horse will greed- 
Paris, the officers of which unanimously re-|ily devour five of these in the same time. 
port, that the children are in better health, | Indeed, so fond of it are both horses and cows, 
work better, learn better, and conduct them-/| that they will eat the dry tussack thatch from 
selves much better than when together.” the roofs of the houses in preference to good 
It is amusing, to observe in reading the| grass. About four inches of the root eats 
above, that Frenchmen whose opposition to| like the mountain cabbage. It lovesa rank, 
this system, has been greater than perhaps| wet, peat bog, with the sea spray over it. 
that of any other people, and who have re-| Indeed, when the sea beats with the greatest 
fused it all trial until within the last three | violence, and the sea spray is carried farthest, 
years, are now desirous of calling it the|then the tussack grass thrives best on the soil 
French system. Their application of it to}it loves. All the smaller islands here, though 
minors is, however (though not new,) very |some of them are as large as Guernsey, are 
interesting. covered with tussack, which is nutritious all 
the year. The whole of the gentlemen in 
the expedition are delighted with the Falkland 
Islands, and express themselves as being more 
pleased with them than even with New Zea- 
land. Some think them every way better for 
colonization, even with the drawback of want- 
ing timber trees. When the observations 
made during the voyage are published, you 
will be surprised at their favourable account 
of the climate. In addition to all these sci- 
entific observations, the surveying depart- 
ment is exploring and surveying different 
harbours, and sites for different objects in a 
new settlement.—Lond. Atheneum. 






















































The Copper Rock of Lake Superior.— 
This remarkable specimen of native coppér 
has recently been removed from its origival 
locality on the Ontonagon river, at no small 
expense, to Detroit, Michigan. Its greatest 
length is four feet six inches; its greatest 
width about four feet ; its maximum thickness 
eighteen inches. It is almost entirely com- 
posed of malleable copper. It has been gene- 
rally estimated to weigh between six and 
seven thousand pounds, or about three and a 
half tons, and is, by far, the largest known 
and described specimen of native copper on 
the globe. J. Eldred, who has secured this 
treasure, has been engaged in its removal 
since last June. He succeeded in removing it 
from its gdiluvial bed, on the bank of the 
river, by a car and sectional rail-road of two 
links, formed of timber. The motive power 
was a tackle attached to trees, which was 
worked by men, from fourteen to twenty of 
whom were employed upon it. These rails 
were alternately moved forwards, as the car 
passed from the hindmost. In this manner 
the rock was dragged four miles and a half, 
across a rough country, to the river, where it 
was received by a bdat and taken to Detroit, 
a distance of nearly one thousand miles. 
Schoolcraft, the geologist, says it is clearly a 
boulder, and bears marks of attrition from the 
action of water, on some parts of its rocky 
surface, as well as the metallic portions.— 


Late paper. 


TRANSLATOR. 


ANTARTIC EXPEDITION. 


The Guernsey Star has published the fol- 
lowing extract, from a letter dated in May 
last, from the Falkland Islands —* Captain 
Ross and the Antartic expedition are now 
here. The Erebus and Terror came in con- 
tact, on endeavouring to escape an iceberg, in 
the seas of the Southern Pole. The expedi- 
tion will positively be here for five or six 
months, to repair the vessels and make obser- 
vations. Captain Ross has erected an obser- 
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‘ weeping ones, who only thus could obtain 


For “ The Friend.” 
HUMPHREY BACHE. 
Or Restitution, the Fruit of Conversion. 


One of the first and most important lessons 
which the truly awakened mind has set before 
it, is the necessity of forsaking as well as of 
confessing its sins. And not only of forsaking 
all evil, but where injury has been done to 
others by former wickedness, to endeavour, 
by every means in the repentant sinner’s pow- 
er, to offer an adequate compensation. When 
the publican had received the Lord Jesus into 
his house, his heart being touched with the 
power of Divine grace, he felt the necessity 
not only of doing justly for the future, but of 
reviewing his past actions, and making them 
agreeable to the standard of the gospel sanc- 
tuary. “If I have taken any thing from any 
man by false accusation, I restore him four- 
fold.” Then it was that the Lord Jesus ut- 
tered the gracious declaration, “this day is 
salvation come to thy house.” No individual 
ever truly submitted to the cross of Christ ; 
but he was brought to something of the same 
experience. Manhood has been led with tears 
to seek of the directors of its childhood, par- 
don for the cares—the anxieties—the troubles 
which its waywardness and wickedness has 
given. Small sums of money, and other valu- 
ables, taken without leave, in the youthful 
days of folly and thoughtless sin, have been 
returned with interest, by broken-hearted, and 

























































took, more than his wages, was about six 
pounds. 

According to his own account, he had no 
peace of mind, and was often troubled at the 
thought of what he was doing. But he had 
no will or strength to resist the temptation. 
He had departed from his God, through the 
inward operations of whose Holy Spirit he 
might have found preservation from all evil. 
Encouraging himself in the deceitfulness of bis 
heart, his spiritual eye became, for a time, 
so far blinded, that he did not see the evil to 
be so great as it first appeared. His heart 
was hardened through his continued violation 
of right, until at last he went on without much 
conviction or remorse, 

When the fortifications around London were 
completed, Humphrey obtained a situation in 
the custom house. Before entering on this 
employment, he was obliged to take an oath 
to be faithful to the commonwealth in all the 
duties of his office ; and having yet some fear 
of his heavenly Father remaining in him, he 
did, for a season, discharge his duty with true 
fidelity. So long as he retained that fear, he 
was preserved from joining with those about 
him, in robbing the public treasury. At this 
time, he often felt bitterness for what he had 
formerly done, and this assisted him, as he 
firmly resisted all bribes. It withheld his 
lips from the proffered wine; his hand from 
the tempting silver. 

His companions had departed from the 
honesty and simplicity of the Truth into that 
serpentine wisdom, which uses its plausible 
pretences to lead others astray. Many spe- 
cious arguments they advanced to persuade 
him to do as they did. He has left us a 
glimpse of some of those they employed. 
They told him that his oath was to be faithful 
to the commonwealth in the duty of excise ; 
and as he was a member of the commonwealth 
himself, deserving far greater wages than the 
paltry salary allowed him, he would be doing 
no great harm in taking a portion for himself. 
They told him that he who did the work, hada 
much better right to a large remuneration 
than the commissioners, who, sitting but a few 
hours a day, yet received many hundred 
pounds per year. Beside, the Parliament 


assurance of peace. The following biographi- 
cal sketch of one of our early Friends, stri- 
kingly exhibits the Divine Light as convicting 
for sin, converting from the power of sin, and 
enforcing compensation for the wrongs com- 
mitted in sin. . 

Humphrey Bache was brought up a gold- 
smith in the city of London. At the time the 
war broke out between Charles First and the 
Parliament, his business failed, and he ap- 
plied to the leaders of the popular party for 
some office, with the salary of which he might 
honourably maintain himself and family. For 
a season he was employed as an overseer of 
the workmen engaged in building the fortifica- 
tions about London. His allowance for this 
service was three shillings a day, which he 
was glad to receive, and with which, he says, 
he was well contented for a time. Whilst 
attending to his employment, he frequently 
observed that some of the other overseers 
would go with those they employed and treat 
them to strong drink. Being told by one of the 
workmen that the money so spent did not come 
out of the salaries of these officers ; he inquired 
how that could be. To this his informant repli- 
ed, “* Do you not know, they can sometimes set 
down a man more than they employ; or if 
that cannot so well be, set down for some two 
pence a day more than they give?” This was 
a new idea to Humphrey, and satan worked 
therein with much subtilty to betray him. 
His honesty of purpose at last gave way, and 
he began to covet more than his wages. 
His heart being corrupt in its desires, he soon 
proved unfaithful to his trust ; and acting on 
the hint he had received, he robbed the com- 
monwealth of its dues. During the time he 


the money they were collecting, not for the 
good of the nation, but in presents to one 
another. If the Parliament itself were using 
it for their self-ends, where was the use or 
benefit of his trusty service for the common- 
wealth ? 

These arguments staggered him, for he 
had not as yet learned, that man’s only safety 
from sin, depends upon his turning away from 
the arguments, the enticements, the examples 
of unregenerate men, to seek unto God for 
wisdom to know, and strength to execute his 
will. He saw plainly that others were vio- 
lating their oaths, were regardless of their 
duty: and this strengthened the natural co- 
vetousness of his heart, and he soon fell from 
his integrity. Nothing that he heard, nothing 
that he saw, had so great an influence upon 


the Long Parliament; and he bad no hesita- 


remained in this employment, the amount he 





tion in telling them afterwards, that it was 
through their evil example, he had been led 
to violate his trust. 

He now once again sought unfair means to 
increase his wages; but the Lord, in love to 
his soul, followed him with reproofs and cor- 
rections. In order to break his hard heart, 
judgment after judgment was administered 
to him. He continued going on in the same 
course of iniquity, until through the inward 
rebukes of the Holy Spirit, he was filled with 
fear and terror. A small thing then would 
ruffle his temper, and lead him to quarrel with 
his dearest friends. He who had been very 
loving and gentle towards his wife, was now so 
peevish, so fretful, and so froward, that he 
would often break into fits of anger with her, 
when she spoke mildly and pleasantly to him. 
She was astonished, and wondered much what 
ailed him, that he should be so soon angry ; 
but though he then knew, he was ashamed to 
reveal it. 

For a long season he felt the weight of 
condemnation upon him, and had many 
thoughts as to what he must do to find relief. 
Sometimes he thought of making restitution, 
confessing what he had done, and surrender- 
ing himself to the commissioners, let them 
deal with him as they thought best. His 
heart, however, was not as yet rightly sub- 
jected ; and although for the last year he held 
the office, he scrupulously refused to take 
more than his due, he still retained the gain 
of his former wickedness. 

In the year 1654, Francis Howgill and 
Edward Burrough came from the North of 
England to London, and preaching the gospel 
of the kingdom, in the demonstration of the 
Spirit and with power, many were gathered 
into communion with them there. Several 
small meetings were established in 1654, and 
1655, beside the, great meeting at the Bull and 
Mouth. 

At one of the meetings, perhaps in 1655, 
Humphrey attended, but what was delivered, 
by way of ministry therein, had little effect 
upon him. Some time after, one of his ac- 
quaintance inquiring of him whether he had 
been to hear the Quakers; he replied, he had 
heard them once, His friend rejoined, “« Yea, 
but hear them five or six times, and then judge 


itself was lavishly voting considerable sums of| whether it be not truth that they declare.” 


Humphrey gave him to understand he would, 
and did attend two or three meetings, with- 
out receiving any particular spiritual benefit. 
After a time, again feeling an inclination, he 
went to the Bull and Mouth, where were those 
three eminent ministers of the gospel of 
Christ, George Fox, Francis Howgill, and 
Edward Burrough. One of them said to this 
effect, whilst speaking of the cross of Christ 
which all true-hearted disciples must take up 
daily,—* The carnal mind is enmity against 
God. As any one comes to stand in the cross, 
which is the power of God, the enmity is 
broken down, and reconciliation is witnessed. 
The enmity is slain by the power of God,—by 
that which crosseth the carnal mind,—which 
is the Light.” 

Under this testimony, the heart of Hum- 


him, as the unfaithfulness of the members of|phrey was reached. The witness for God 


within him responded to the Truth. He knew 
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that the Light which had discovered his sin 
to him, and checked him for it, reproved him 
for that which his carnal mind was urging 
him to do. He now perceived that the re- 
proofs of the Light were the reproofs of Wis- 
dom, which, if hearkened to, and obeyed, will 
ever lead from the snares of death. 

He saw that as the cross was taken up, 
death must needs come on the carnal mind ; 
sin must cease, and thus the partition-wall 
which separated him from his God would be 
broken down. 







































(To be concluded.) 
— 
For “The Friend.” 


ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES 


Among the Early Printers and Publishers of 
Friends’ Books. 


(Concluded from page 45.) 


Having brought down the account of the 
publishers and printers of Friends’ books in 
this country to the year 1742, I propose 
closing these notices for the present, with 
some facts connected with the zeal in writing, 
publishing, and distributing books, displayed 
by our predecessors in religious faith. 

L have the names of four hundred and forty 
different individuals among them, who appear- 
ed as authors, between the years 1650 and 
1708. Their writings were circulated through- 
out all parts of Great Britain; and the early 
records of the Society show that many were 
convinced by reading them. Zealous for the 
propogation of the Truth, earnest in their con- 
troversy with error, they were ever ready 
with their pens to support the one, and to give 
battle to the other. No attack on the Socie- 
ty, either as to its doctrines, or its practices, 
was suffered to go without an answer. During 
the years I have mentioned, (from 1650 to 
1708,) not less than two thousand six hundred 
and seventy-eight different publications, vary- 
ing in dimensions from a quarto of four pages, 
to a folio of nine hundred, were printed. Of 
these, many passed through several editions. 
I have bestowed some labour in classifying 
these books under the years in which they 
were first published ; and the list shows, that 
the period of the greatest activity in the print- 
ing and disseminating of these powerful plead- 
ers for the spirituality of the gospel, was also 
that of the greatest accession of members to 
the new Society. Up to the close of the year 

1660, eight hundred and thirty-two different 
volumes had passed through the press, From 
the year 1652, which gave birth to seven of 
these advocates for the doctrines of a Society 
then scarcely heard of, to 1660, when two 
hundred and thirteen were issued, and the 
Society had become every where known 
throughout England, and was every where 
persecuted, the writers, the readers, and be- 
lievers, had been continually on the increase. 

When engaged in advocating the Truth, no 
exercise of mind, no expenditure of time, or 
of money, seems to have been withheld by our 
early Friends. By them, this world was re- 
garded but as a passage to eternity. The 


world to come was ever in view ; and a pre- 
paration for admittance into the everlasting 
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courts of light, was all that was worth living 
for. They aimed at the performance of their 
whole duty; and, living to God, he opened 
their hearts to live for their brethren also. 
The riches, honours, and enjoyments of this 
world, they had learned to estimate as of less 
value than one immortal soul ; and, therefore, 
it was that they so willingly yielded them, for 
the good of others. 

The Yearly Meeting at London, in order to 


encourage the printing and circulation of 


Friends’ books, in 1691 directed each of the 
Monthly Meetings to take at least two of every 


small work, issued with the approbation of 


Friends, and one of every large one. Their 
epistles of adviceurge the distribution of such 


books among Friends, or neighbours, where 


need shall appear. 
We have already shown that in this colony 


Friends were not backward in their zeal to 


support a printer, from whose press they 


might defend the Truth. We have seen that 
besides taking two hundred copies of each 
Friends’ book so printed, they allowed the 
printer a salary towards his maintenance. 
They purchased a press and printing materials, 
and kept the one in repair, and renewed the 


other, for half a century. 


many of us in the present day do. 


lished at Baltimore. 
“ 





young. 


In looking over the early records of our 
Society in this city, no one thing is more 
striking than the constant demand upon the 
purses of the members, and the cheerfulness 
with which that demand was met. Not only 
were they in that early time, when money was 
scarce, at a great expense for putting up 
meeting-houses, for their own accommodation, 
but they contributed largely towards the erec- 
tion of many others in different places, even 
as distant as Boston. Ifa Friend’s barn was 
burned ; if a family had lost all by the In- 
dians; if the inhabitants at Lewistown were 
robbed by French vessels; if a member was a 
prisoner among the Turks; if crops failed in 
New England,—on every occasion they seemed 
willing to divide with the needy and distress- 
ed. They did not Jove their money, as too 


A Chapter on Asses.—Under this title the 
Boston Courier has given a summary of a 
disquisition on the utility of asses and mules, 
by the editor of the American Farmer, pub- 


Skinner thinks, that of all animals 
the mule is the one best calculated to work 
the longest and cheapest, and with most effect 
in this country, and that the increase of the 
species ought to be encouraged. He tells of 
his own experience; and gives one great re- 
commendation, in saying, that though the 
mule may be the cause of falls in others, no 
man ever yet saw a mule fall down. What 
an excellent animal for the saddle! The ass is 
as much belied in the general supposition that 
he is ‘ vicious, stubborn, and slow;’ for we 
have the authority of Sir John Sinclair, who 
remarks, after an experience of thirty years, 
that he never knew of but one that had any 
vicious propensities, and those might have 
been subdued by proper management when 





“Sir John says, that he has found them 


truer pullers, and quicker travellers with a 
load than horses, and that their vision is mere 
accurate. He has used them in his family 
carriage, and in a gig, and under the saddle. 
The mute is more steady in his draught than 
the horse, and never starts or runs, and is 
easily tanght to obey implicitly the voice of 
his driver.” 

J. N. Hamilton, of the U. 8. Navy, con- 
tends that the ass of Malta is the finest variety 
of the race. This, we suppose, must be sub- 
stantially of the same stock as the Spanish ass, 
which has Jong been famous. 

“In Sir George Staunton’s acconnt of the 
embassy to China, we are told that the mules 
are valued in that economical empire at a 
much higher price than horses. General 
Washington was a breeder of mules, and, as 
member and officer of the jockey club at Alex- 
andria, thonght them of much value. Six of 
his favourites sold, after his death, at the rate 
of two hundred dollars each.” 

The longevity of the mule is very remark- 
able. Pliny, the Roman writer on rural aflairs, 
is cited as giving an account of a mule, which, 
at the age of eighty years, was voted by the 
Athenians to have free access to the grain 
market for its voluntary service in assisting 
to carry up the Acropolis materials for the 
famous temple of Minerva. Dr. Rees, the 
Encyclopedist, mentions two in England, that 
were seventy years old; and Skinner’s father 
saw one at work in a sugar mill, which was 
forty years old, and he owned one which had 
been constantly worked twenty-one years. 

Another very important fact is, that the ass 
and the mule will do more work, and on less 
food, than the horse. 

“« Mules are more used in Spain and Portus 
gal than in any other countries, and the king 
of the former used them for his ¢arriage. In 
Lisbon, the widow of Don Pedro used to drive 
six most splendid grey mules. In Egypt, 
there is a beautiful race of asses, small, but 
exquisitely formed, of great spirit, and much 
used for the saddle. 

“ Mules are regarded by the agriculturists 
who have used them, as superior to the horse 
for all purposes ; and one writer affirms, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that their disposition 
to mischief proceeds from neglect ; they are 
not more mischievous than horses; but peo- 
ple are disposed to think that they can be 
abused with impunity, and left to starve with- 
out danger. 

“ Mules are not subject to many diseases, 
and all that they do labour under, or nearly 
all, can be cured by bleeding at the mouth ; 
and by being turned out to pasture, they will 
recover from almost any accident.” 


Emigration.—The Far West.—We pre- 
sume most persons thought that when the tide 
of emigration reached Oregon, it would go no 
further, for it did not seem that the * Far 
West,” could get beyond the Pacific. We 
find, however, that some of the emigrants 
who have reached Oregon are “ dissatisfied 
with the country and contemplate going to 
California this spring.” So says a letter in 
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THE FRIEND. 


the lowa Herald from one of the settlers, who | twenty of them is sufficient for ten quarts of | writer preceded, by more than nine handred 
for his own part likes the country very well,| water; and either linens or woollens may be years, the most ancient philosophers of an- 
and expects to end his days there. He des-| washed with the infusion, without any soap, as | cient Greece and Asia—the Thalesea, and the 


cribes the Oregon region as rough and broken, |it effectually takes out spots of all kinds. The Pythagorases, the Zalucuses, the Xenophons, 
generally heavy timbered, principally with |clothes should, however, afterwards be rinsed | and the Confaciuses. It is a book which ear- 
fir, yellow pine, cedar, hemlock, oak, ash, and |in spring water. ‘The same meal steeped in ries its narrations even to the hierarchies of 


maple, well watered, with about one-tenth 


prairie of excellent quality. In the streams|of bran, makes a nutritous food for pigs and 


ure an abundance of fish, among which are the 

finest salmon in the world. Oregon city 

is a thriving little place, and from its advan- 

tageous position, it is likely to become a thri- 

ving great one. It is situated at the head of 
navigation, on the Oregon or Columbia river, 

and at the foot of Wilhammut Falls, one of! 
the greatest water powers in the world. 


Newspapers.—The editor of the Alexan- 
dria Gazette thinks there is too much writing 
in newspapers. He says :— 

‘Many people estimate the ability of a 
newspaper, and the industry and talents of its 
editor, by the quantity of the editorial matter 
which it contains. It is comparatively an 
easy task for a frothy writer to pour out, daily, 
columns of words—words, upon any and all 
subjects. His ideas may flow in ‘ one weak, 
washy, everlasting flood,’ and his command 
of language may enable him to string them 
together like bunches of onions; and yet his 
paper may be a meagre and poor concern. 
But what is the labour, the toil of such a man, 
who displays his ‘leaded matter’ ever so 

' largely, to that imposed on the judicious, well- 
informed editor, who exercises his vocation 
with an hourly consciousness of its responsi- 
bilities and its duties, and devotes himself to 
the conduct of his paper with the same care 
and assiduity that a sensible lawyer bestows 
upon a suit, or a humane physician upon a 
patient, without regard to show or display ! 

| Indeed, the mere writing part of editing a 
: paper, is but a small portion of the work. 
The industry is not even shown there. The 
care, the time employed in selecting is far 
more important—and the tact of a good edi- 
tor is better shown by his selections than by 
any thing else ; and that, we all know, is half 
the battle. But as we have said, an editor 
ought to be estimated, and his labours under- 
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n stood and appreciated, by the general conduct 
e of his paper—its tone—its temper—its uni- 
)= form, consistent course—its principles—its 
e aims—its manliness—its dignitv—its propri- 
\- ety. To preserve these as they should be 
preserved, is enough to occupy fully the time 
s, and attention of any man. If to this be added 
y the general supervision of the newspaper es- 
5 tablishment, which most editors have to en- 
il counter, the wonder is, how they can find 
time, or ‘ room,’ to write at all /” 


Horse Chestnut.—If, says a writer in the 


e- American Farmer, (vol. xiv.,) the value of 
de this nut was more generally understood, it 
no would not be suffered to rot and perish with- 
ar out being turned to any account as at present. 
Ve The horse chestnut contains a saponaceous 
its juice, very useful, not only in bleaching, but 


ied in washing linens and other stuffs. The nuts 


hot water, and mixed with an equal quantity | angels—even to the most distant epoch of the 
future, and the glorious scenes of the last day. 
Well, search among its fifty authors, search 
among its sixty-six books, its 1189 chapters, 
and its 31,173 verses, search for only one of 
those thousand errors which the ancients and 
the moderns committed, when they speak of 
the heavens or of the earth,—of their revo- 
lutions,-—of the elements ; search—but you 
will find none. 




























poultry. 


a cec 
From the German of Gaussen. 


Astonishing Accuracy of the Bible. 


An astonishing feature of the Bible is, 
that, notwithstanding the time at which its 
compositions were written, and the multitudes 
of the topics to which it alludes, there is not 
one physical error,—not one asseftion or al- 
lusion disproved by the progress of modern 
science. None of those mistakes which the 
science of each succeeding age discovered in 
the books of the preceding ; above all, none of 
those absurdities which modern astronomy 
indicates in such great numbers in the wri- 
tings of the ancients—in their sacred codes, 
in their philosophy, and even in the finest 
pages of the fathers of the church,—not one 
of these errors is to be found in any of our 
sacred books. Nothing there will ever con- 
tradict that which, after so many ages, the 
investigations of the learned world have been 
able to reveal to us on the state of our globe, 
or on that of the heavens. Peruse with care 
our Scriptures from one end to the other, to 
find there such spots; and whilst you apply 
yourselves to this examination, remember that 
it isa book which speaks of every thing, which 
describes nature, which recites its creation, 
which tells us of the water, of the atmos- 
phere, of the mountains, of the animals, and 
of the plants. It is a book which teaches us 
the first revolutions of the world, and which 
also foretells its last; it recounts them in the 
circumstantial language of history; it extols 
them in the sublimest strains of poetry, and it 
chants them in the charms of glowing song. 
It is a book which is full of oriental rapture, 
elevation, variety, and boldness. It is a book 
which speaks of the heavenly and invisible 
world, whilst it also speaks of the earth and 
things visible. It is a book which nearly 
fifty writers, of every degree of cultivation, 
of every state, of every condition, and living 
through the course of fifteen hundred years, 
have concurred to make. It is a book which 
was written in the centre of Asia, in the 
sands of Arabia, and in the deserts of Judah ; 
in the courts of the temple of the Jews, in the 
music-schools of the prophets of Bethel and 
of Jericho, in the sumptuous palaces of Baby- 
lon, and on the idolatrous banks of Chebar ; 
and, finally, in the centre of the western ei- 
vilization, in the midst of the Jews, and of 
their ignorance, in the midst of polytheism 
and its idols, as also in the bosom of panthe- 
ism and of its sad philosophy. It is a book 
whose first writer had been forty years a 
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Necessity of Work for Children.—There 
is no greater defect in educating children than 
neglecting to accustom them to work. It is 
an evil that attaches most to large towns and 
cities, Our children suffer from it. The 
parent considers whether the child’s work is 
necessary to him, and does not consider 
whether the work is necessary or not to the 
child. Nothing is more certain than that 
their future independence and comfort much 
depend on being accustomed to work—accus- 
tomed to provide for the thousand constantly 
recurring wants that nature entails on us. If 
this were not so, still it preserves them from 
bad habits ; it secures their health ; it strength- 
ens both mind and body ; it enables them bet- 
ter to bear the confinement of the sehool- 
room, and it tends more than any thing else 
to give therm just views of life. It is too often 
the case that children, provided they spend a 
half dozen hours of the day at school, are 
permitted to spend the rest as they please. 
They thus grow up in the world, without a 
knowledge of its toils and its cares. They 
view it through a false medium. ‘They can- 
not appreciate the favours you bestow, as they 
do not know the toils they cost. Their bo- 
dies and minds are enervated, and they are 
constantly exposed to whatever vicious asso- 
ciations are within their reach. The daugh- 
ter probably becomes that pitiable helpless 
object, a novel-reading girl. The son, if he 
surmount the consequences of your neglect, 
does it probably after his plans and station 
for life are fixed, and when knowledge, for 
one of its important objects, comes too late. 
No man or woman is fully educated if not 
accustomed to manual labour. Whatever 
accomplishments they possess, whatever their 
mental training, a deduction must be made 
for their ignorance of that important chapter 
in the world’s great book.—Bangor Whig. 


' 

The Power of the Cross of Christ.—W ho- 
soever give up to the drawings of the good 
Spirit of God that moves in them, and in obe- 
dience thereto, do deny themselves of their 
own wills, and lusts, and evil desires, and pleas- 


pupil of the magicians of Egypt, in whose 
opinion the sun, the stars, and the elements 
were endowed with intelligence, re-acted on 
the elements, and governed the world by a 


to must be peeled and ground, and the meal of| perpetual alluvium. It is a book whose first 









ures, such want not power; but feel Him near 
them, who works the willingness first, and 
then the deed according to His pleasure: and 
so the glory alone comes to be His. Then 
thou knowest the mystery of the cross, and 
































































































































THE FRIEND. 











how it is the power of God; which all who | remember, that where a person who has pro-| welfare of this poor people at heart, will en- 
reject the cross, complain for want of. Thus|perty considers himself as God’s steward, | able it speedily to remove this incumbrance, 
so long as thou livest in the cross, thou livest | holding all his riches as a trust from God, he} The proposed junction of the Friends now 
in the power ; and thy obeying is easy, and all | may truly be reckoned among the poor ; for | constituting Virginia Yearly Meeting, to that 
things are possible through it: and as long as | he acknowledges that nothing he has is his| of Baltimore, having been united with, a com- 
thou art daily dying to that which is corrupti-| own ; and on the other hand, a man may pos-| mittee of men and women was appointed, to 
ble, thou feelest the more life and joy and|sess few of this world’s goods, and yet his|attend the next Yearly Meeting to be held in 
pleasure in that which is everlasting.—Ste-| heart may be set on the few he has, and he| Virginia, and when that has resolved itself 
phen Crisp. may hold them so entirely as his own proper-|into a Half-Year’s Meeting, to advise and 
ty, and may place upon them so undue a value, | assist in making the necessary arrangements 
that he may be classed among the rich, who, | for completing the new organization. 

while in such a state, cannot inherit the king- _— 

dom of heaven. E. F. 
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Quietness.—lf some professing religion 
have been unquiet, their unquietness hath 
given the lie to their profession. Quietness 
is our badge: it will be our strength, our re- 
joicing in the day of evil: it is pleasing to 
God, it may work upon others. A good 
means of keeping our minds quiet is, to have 
them filled with the knowledge and belief of 
these two things: First, that the kingdom of 
Christ is not of this world, (many have 
thought otherwise, and it hath made them 
unquiet.) Secondly, that the wrath of man 
worketh not the righteousness of God. We 
must therefore mortify unquietness in the 
causes of it. We must beware of the com- 
pany, and converse of those that are unquiet : 
though deceitful matters be devised, we must 
be quiet still.—Kendaill’s Gleanings. 


From the London Friend. 
HOW TO KEEP LENT. 
(By Herrick, an old English Poet.) 


This being the season in which the Roman Catho- 
lies, and the Church of England, (in a modified degree,) 
observe the forty days fast of Lent, it may not be in- 
appropriate to insert in the pages of the “ Friend,” the 
following quaint lines of an old poet of good repute. 
Desiring that even our members may keep Lent all the 
year round in the truly Scriptural manner recom- 
mended, 

1 am, your sincere Fricnd, 


We would point attention to an interesting 
article, page 51, taken from another paper, 
and handed for insertion by an obliging friend, 
relative to the success and spread of the Penn- 
sylvania Penitentiary system, based on the 
principle of solitary confinement. Much has 
been said, for and against, different plans of 
penitentiary establishments, all of them doubt- 
less having their origin in motives of genuine 
philanthropy, but we have never wavered in 
the belief that the Pennsylvania system, was, 
after all, the true one; and we rejoice at such 
decisive evidences, that the conviction is ra- 
pidly gaining ground. 

FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

Committee on Admissions.——-John G. Hos- 
kins, No. 60 Franklin street, and No. 50 
North Fourth street, up stairs; Isaiah Hack- 
er, No. 112 south Third street, and No. 32 
Chestout street; Samuel Bettle, jr., No, 73 
N. Tenth st. ; Charles Ellis, No. 95 8. Eighth 
street, and No. 56 Chestnut street ; Benjamin 
Albertson, No. 45 North Sixth street, and 
No. 19 High street; Blakey Sharpless, No. 
253 Pine street, and No. 50 North Fourth 
street. ' 

Visiting Managers for the Month._—Thos. 
Evans, No. 129 South Third street; Josiah 
Dawson, No. 318 Arch street ; Joseph Scat- 
tergood, No. 215 Pine street. 

Superintendents.—Philip Garrett and Su- 
san Barton. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201 Arch street. 

Resident Physician.—-Dr. Joshua H. 
Worthington. 
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ELEVENTH MONTH, 11, 1843. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


The Yearly Meeting of Baltimore convened 
on Second-day, the 30th ultimo, and continued 
its sittings until the evening of the 3d inst. 
The Meeting of Ministers and Elders was held 
on the Seventh-day previous. 

Several Friends with certificates or minutes 
were present from different Yearly Meetings 
on this continent, and from Great Britain. 
Epistles from all the other Yearly Meetings 
were read and repliedto. In considering the 
state of Society within their borders, as ex- 
hibited by the answers to the queries, the 
minds of many Friends were introduced into 
much exercise on account of the deficiencies 
apparent, and much pertinent counsel was 
given. The language of encouragement was 
extended to all such as were striving in hones- 
ty and simplicity, to walk worthy of the voca- 
tion whereunto they are called, and to support 
unflinchingly the doctrines and testimonies of 
our religious Society. ‘The youth were also 
earnestly and tenderly entreated to yield their 
necks to bear the yoke of Christ, and submit 
themselves to those baptisms of the Holy Spi- 
rit, which can alone redeem them from the 
love of the world, and prepare them for advo- 
cating the cause of Truth, and taking part in 
the administration of the discipline of the 
church. 

An epistle addressed to their members, ex- 
pressive of the concern which had been 
brought over the meeting, was prepared, and 
directed to be circulated among them. 

An interesting report from the joint com- 
mittee, charged with the care of Indian affairs, 
was read; from which it appears that the 
school conducted under their superintendence, 
west of the Mississippi, is attended by be- 
tween thirty and forty children, whose improv- 
ed deportment, and aptitude in acquiring the 
different branches of a plain English educa- 
tion, give good cause to believe, that this semi- 
nary will prove a blessing to their nation. 
The Indians appear to be gradually adopting 
some of the arts and manners of civilized life; 
and there is ample cause to encourage Friends 
to persevere in their benevolent labours 
amongst them. It is a matter of regret, that 
a debt of about two thousand dollars, in some 
measure cripples the exertions of the commit- 
tee ; and ft is to be hoped, that the liberality 
of those blessed with the means, who have the 











8. A. 8. 
(A paraphrase of Isaiah lvi. 3—7.) 


Is this a Fast, to keep 
The larder leane 
And cleane 
From fat of neates and sheep ?— 
Is it to quit the dish 
Of flesh, yet still 
To fill 
The platter high with fish ? 


Is it to fast an houre, 
Or ragg'd to go, 
Or show 
A downcast look and soure ? 
No:—"Tis a fast to dole 
Thy sheafe of wheat, 
And meat 
Unto the hungry soule. 


[An error having occurred last week in the notice of 
a marriage, we insert it corrected.] 

Marriep, on Fifth-day, the 2d instant, at Friends’ 
Meeting house, on Mulberry street, Stacy B. Coxtins, 
of New York, to Hannan W., daughter of Joseph R. 
Jenks, of Philadelphia. 


, at Friends’ Meeting, Salem, Colombiana co., 
Ohio Eighth mo. 30th, 1843, Isaac H. SarrerTawaite, 
to Bruau, daughter of George ‘l'atem. 


, on Third-day, the 7th instant, at Friends’ 
Meeting-house, on Sixth ond Noble streets, Perer 
Txomson, to Cano.ing, daughter of William Brown, all 
of Philadelphia. 

, at Friends’ Mecting-house, on Mulberry 
strect, on the 9th instant, Ltoyp Batvrnston, of Cecil 
county, Maryland, to Carnarine, daughter of Caleb H. 
Canby, of this city. 





It is to fast from strife, 
From old debate 
And hate ; 

To circumcise thy life ; 

To shew a heart grief rent ; 
To starve thy sin, 
Not bin; 

And that’s to keep thy Lent! 








Rich and Poor.—-It should be borne in 
mind while perusing the Scriptures, that when 
the terms rich and poor are used, there is 
much in these expressions that may be mis- 
taken. Although it is fully allowed that 
riches have a tendency to draw away the 
heart from God, at the same time we must 





~ ‘Diep, on the 26th ultimo, Susanna Fewvaam, a mem- 
ber of the Southern District Mouthly Meeting, in the 
75th year of her age. 
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